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KUNKEL'S ROYAL PIANO METHOD. 



Kunkel's Royal Piano Method is destined to super- 
sede all the methods now in use, and ought to be 
used by every teacher and pupil appreciating the 
most modern method of piano teaching. 

Kunkel's Royal Piano Method is founded on the 
principles of piano playing which have produced 
such great masters as Rubinstein, Paderewski, Von 
Buelow, Gottschalk, Liszt, etc. 

A wonderful exposition of piano playing. Takes 
a pupil from the very groundwork ; starts with the 
simplest studies ; explains everything as the pupil 
progresses, and, while maintaining the interest, de- 
velops a fine technic and lays a foundation for the 
most Artistic Piano Playing. 

Its valuable features : 

The studies and pieces throughout the book are of 
the most interesting and developing character. 

They are fingered accoi'ding to modern researches 
as exemplified by such masters as Hans Von Bue- 
low, Karl Klindworth, Franz Liszt, Carl Taussig, 
Etc., phrased, and accompanied with full explana- 
tion of terms, notes, signs, etc., etc., as they occur. 

The wrist attack and the perfect legato, the two 
great factors in artistic piano playing, are fully de- 



veloped. These two features alone are of incalcula- 
ble advantage to the pupil. 

The position of the hands, the touch, etc., are cor- 
rectly and profusely illustrated. 

Each lesson is preceded by a magnificent portrait 
and biographical sketch of some great master, 
which is to form a part of the pupil's study. 

A pupil who goes through this method will have 
a thorough and systematic knowledge of piano play- 
ing. He will have a well defined conception of the 
science of music, and will have a concise and inter- 
esting acquaintance with the great masters, past and 
pi-esent, of the musical world. 

There are hundreds of piano methods published 
which do not suit good teachers. Such teachei's will 
find this book just what they want. 



Dp. Hans RichteP will produce Brahms' Song of 
Destiny and Beethoven's Choral Symphony in Lon- 
don the coming June. 

The London Philharmonic Society has now reached 
its eighty-sixth season. It possesses a guarantee 
fund of $14,000, but its prosperity has been so great 
that this has never been touched. 



Thepe are five names pre-eminent among the 
hundreds of those who have written comic operas, 
and each of them is distinguished by some marked 
characteristic. Thus Offenbach is unapproachable 
in the matter of fitting his music to the sense of 
the words, and Lecocq and Suppe are without rivals 
in their own peculiar fields ; but Johann Strauss 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan are easily the most popular, 
more on account of the irresistible swing of their 
music than anything else. In the inevitable com- 
parison between these two, it must appear that Sul- 
livan is the gainer if one considers the question of 
rhythm. Throughout the best of Strauss' works 
waltzes and polkas of unimpeachable worth 
abound ; but where can one find anything to equal 
the half dozen songs in the "Mikado" or the "Gon- 
doliers," whose fascinating movement in itself 
would insure their success? 

Alexander Siloti took his departure for Europe. 
He was well pleased with his visit to the United 
States, and will return next year. 

In Prague, the opera director inaugurated the 
custom of commencing performances of Wagner's 
dramas at 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 
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SEMBRICH ON THE STUDY OF SINGING. 



Mine. Sembrich, the great modern exponent of 
the Italian school of singing, in an interview by the 
New York Sun, on the question of the study of vo- 
cal art, gave advice to young women who are ambi- 
tious to become singers, and we extract the follow- 
ing from the account : 

"Let a girl who wants to learn to sing first make 
herself a good musician. Let her learn some mu- 
sical instrument thoroughly. All women cannot 
take up the violin, although for singers that is the 
best instrument. The girl who begins to study sing- 
ing by acquiring a complete musical education will 
have made the best prepai'ation possible. 

"Then comes the difficult question of selectiug 
the teacher who can do the most important thing 
correctly — that is, place the voice. Once that is 
done, as much depends on the pupil as on the 
teacher. The teacher can do a great deal, but not 
everything. It is when the pupil has begun to learn 
singing that her talents as a musician will come to 
her assistance most. If she is a good pianist, or a 
good violinist, her work of preparation will not only 
be easier, but all her practice will be more effective. 
As for the role she learns, this is the advice that I 
always give — learn the old repertoire. 

"It is such music as 'La Sonnambula,' 'Lucia" 
' Linda di Chamounix,' and ' II Barbiere,' that trains 
one to sing well. Learn that thoroughly, and let 
the modern composei-s alone for awhile. If there 
was anything needed to prove the truth of my the- 
ory, one would only have to look at Patti. She is 
over fifty now, and yet she sings remarkably, and 
she has her voice left still. Of what other woman 
can the same be said ? Look, too, at Lilli Lehmann, 
who began her career as a singer of Italian music, 
and is to-day another great example of what that 
training will do. It was not until she had learned 
thoroughly the Italian repertoire that she began to 
sing Wagner. She and Patti are two of the last- 
great singers. No young ones are coming up to take 
their places, and the reason is that the old music, 
which trained the voices best, is no longer taught 
to-day. Even in Italy, it is not taught to singers. 
They immediately begin to sing Leoncavallo, or 
Mascagni, which is just as bad for their undeveloped 
voices as Wagner's music. 

"After a girl has learned to sing, the next impor- 
tant thing for her to learn is, what she should sing. 
Certain voices, as so many singers seem to forget, 
are suited only to certain kinds of music. One may 
have a voice that would last for a long time in sing- 
ing the music suited to it ; but if it is used in singing 
Wagner, or the dramatic music of the younger com- 
posers, it cannot endure. There is only a certain 
quantity of it, and if it is used up in two or three 
years by singing music to which it is not suited, only 
one thing can happen. Singers often forget that 
with a voice suited only to certain kinds of music, 
it is impossible to succeed in entirely different fields. 
That is a thing the singer must learn for herself." 

Mme. Sembrich practices now for one hour every 
day, but not continuously. Fifteen minutes is the 
longest stretch that she attempts. In dieting for the 
sake of her voice, she avoids only sour things. In 
order not to get stout, she eats no sweets and very 
little flour ; but her abstinence in this respect is for 
her figure and not for her voice. 



The great evil and vitiating influence in musical 
life ana progress in professional standing is the 
great emphasis placed upon the personal and indi- 
vidual element, the temptations to egotism, self 
display, vanity, self-conceit and arrogance. Young 
women too often study music, says an exchange, 
not for the sake of the music, although to their 
teacher and friends they are "passionately fond of 
music," and they would not admit that there was 
any other motive for their study, but really for the 
sake of the opportunity it will afford them to at- 
tract attention in their direction. To sing and play 
at musicales, teas and affairs, to gain compliments 
and win a little flattery, is the chief end and aim of 
not a few. Could the pleasure and inspiration of 
playing concerted music with others be better and 
more widely appreciated, the time and money now 
in many cases wasted, and the dissipation of what 
passes for mental effort, might be happily avoided 
Of course, by concerted music I do not mean simply 
piano duets or eight- hand pieces, but music for vio 
lin and piano, 'cello and piano trios for violin, 'cello 
and piano, quartettes, etc., etc. To listen to some- 
thing else besides one's own playing, as a necessity 
for the completion of the musical effort, brings a 
new element of pleasure and inspiration. 



Every person has a lead with which he attempts 
to measure the depths of art. The string of some- is 
long, that of others is very short ; yet each thinks 
he has reached the bottom, Avhile in reality art is as 
a bottomless deep that none have as yet fully ex- 
plored, and probably none ever will. Art'is end- 
less. — Schopenhauer. 



DEATH OF ANTON SEIDL. 



It was a fearful shock to the musical and social 
world, says Musical Age, to read in the morning pa- 
pers of March 29th that on the previous night Anton 
Seidl, the famed musical conductor, had died. He 
had apparently been so full of health and vitality, 
so much in evidence before the public, had accom- 
plished so much of'late and was slated to accom- 
plish so much more in the future, that the idea of 
his taking-off could never occur to any one. Anton 
Seidl was the last person with whom the idea of 
death could be associated. 

On the afternoon of Monday, the 28th of March, 
Mr. Seidl partook of lunch at his home in E. Sixty- 
second street, then walked down Broadway, stop- 
ping at various points and meeting various friends, 
among them Nahan Franko,who congratulated him 
on his healthful appearance. The two gentlemen 
went to a restaurant and partook of coffee. Then 
Mr. Seidl was taken ill, and crossed over to the 
house of his manager, Mr. Bernstein, in E. Nine- 
teenth street. A physician was summoned, but, de- 
spite every care and attention, Mr. Seidl grew 
weaker and weaker, and yielded up his breath at 
about 10 o'clock that night. 

In the meantime, at Mr. Seidl's house in Sixty- 
second street, was gathered a small party of friends 
who had come to dine with the host and his family, 
Pugno and other artists being among them. As Mr. 
Seidl did not return at the expected time, his wife, 
thinking that he was temporarily delayed, insisted 
that his guests should proceed with their meal, and, 
a message coming for her from Mr. Bernstein, she 
left them, little imagining the urgency of the call, 
and expecting to return in a short time ; but as her 
absence became protracted, they, too, went to Bern- 
stein's, only to learn there the sad truth. 

In the hurried accounts that come to us of the 
death of Mr. Seidl, the cause is attributed to pto- 
maine poisoning. At his lunch, the late director 
partook of shad roe, and it is believed that there 
was poisonous matter in this food. Later details 
may modify this statement. At the Bernstein house 
the usual remedies for indigestion were applied be- 
fore a physician was sent for. Short as his illness 
was, a number of people had collected in front of 
Mr. Bernstein's house, anxious to gain the latest in- 
telligence. 

For a dozen years, Anton Seidl had been one of 
the most potent factors in the musical affairs of this 
metropolis, and yesterday he was the leading figure 
in musical ranks. No one was better known to the 
public ; and his artistic personality was always rec- 
ognized with applause when he appeared in the 
concert room or opera house. 

Anton Seidl was about 48 years of age. He was 
born in Budapest, Hungary, of German parents, 
and was a child prodigy, playing in public when 
only in his sixth year. He was a choir boy, and 
played the organ in a college church. In his twen- 
tieth year, he went to Leipsic and directed his 
studies especially with the conductor's baton in 
view. Returning to Budapest, he studied Wagnerian 
works with Hans Richter, and by him was recom- 
mended to the attention of Wagner himself. He 
went to Bayreuth and spent several years there as 
secretary to the great composer, residing with his 
family and enjoying the closest intercourse with the 
master. 

We next find Seidl in Berlin, London and Bremen, 
doing good work and gaining reputation as a con- 
ductor. In 1885, he was invited by the directors of 
our Metropolitan Opera House to fill the chair of 
conductor, vacated by the death of Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch. In this position his fame became world- 
wide. He conducted German opera for seven sea- 
sons, bringing forward several composers, but al- 
ways faithful to Wagner as the head and front of 
all. His interpretations of Wagner's music dramas 
have never been questioned. He imbibed his knowl- 
edge of them from the great composer himself, and 
he was in thorough sympathy with their essence and 
spirit. He was a very apostle of the Wagnerian 
cult, and never seemed to be more at home — more 
thoroughly in his element — than when conducting 
an extract from " Parsifal" or "Tristan." 

Mr. Seidl's work at the Metropolitan promptly at- 
tracted attention, and led to his association with 
various musical societies, the most prominent being 
the New York Philharmonic Society, of which he 
had been conductor since 1891, filling the position 
with thorough acceptability. In this capacity ho 
introduced many new composers to American audi- 
ences, though Wagner always formed the back- 
ground of his programs. He was faithful to the 
great Beethoven symphonies, and probably all of 
the " immortal nine " have been heard under his 
baton. New writers, like Richard Strauss, Tschai- 
kowski, and certain Russian composers, owe largely 
to his influence their acceptance by the American 
public. He had with his Metropolitan orchestra di- 
rected popular concerts at Brighton Beach, was the 
admired head of the Seidl Society in Brooklyn, and 
had conducted innumerable local concerts of a high 
order. German opera found in him its representa- 



tive leader. Recently he was offered the position of 
conductor of the Royal Opera House in Berlin, and 
for a time it was feared he would leave New York, 
but he finally decided to remain here. 

Anton Seidl married in 1885 Mile. Krauss, a young 
German prima donna of decided merit. His home 
in East Sixty-second street was an artistic abode, 
decorated with portraits and souvenirs of great 
musicians. 

The vast influence of Seidl on the musical taste 
and progress of this country makes his sudden and 
lamented death an affair of almost national impor- 
tance ; and the world of music abroad, to which he 
was also widely known, will join with us in the 
keenest regret at his untimely taking-off. 



MUSIC IN THE HOME. 



The influence of home in the training of a child 
is important, not only to the latter's proper musical 
development, but also to the growth of art-culture 
and refinement in the community. This point is spe- 
cially emphasized in an article in the Musician, which 
says : 

"Few think of the immense good that might he 
conferred upon children by making music a con- 
stant element in their environment, keeping them 
in an atmosphere of beautiful sounds, bringing to 
their attention tone forms suited to their compre- 
hension, and thus gradually awakening the senses 
to an appreciation of the beauties of music. If de- 
voted to this purpose, an amount of time far less 
than what would be needed in preparation for an 
evening musicale, might make all the difference be- 
tween a musical and an unmusical man or woman. 

"Little technical skill is needed for work along 
these lines, for music that shall appeal to the child- 
ish understanding must consist of simple melody 
and natural harmony. True love of music, how- 
ever, is necessary, as well as a recognition of its 
educational value. 

" When parents have had absolutely no musical 
advantages, direct educational measures are not to 
be expected. Yet, even in this case, the parents' in- 
fluence is of great importance in giving full effect 
to the efforts of a teacher. It is not enough to see 
that the pupil puts in his full time at the piano The 
number of hours spent in practice is of less conse- 
quence than the kind of thinking done. The study 
of music comprises a number of different elements. 
Those that first attract the pupil's interest are not 
likely to be the most important. Parents should 
keep in mind the high purpose of the study and 
guard the children from being led astray by mere 
ear-tickling and love of display. Pupils ought to 
be encouraged to tell what they learn, lesson by les- 
son. Good teachers no longer make the drudgery 
of finger-exercises the chief item of study. Most of 
the material used is pleasing to the ear, and there 
are many interesting things to be learned about the 
way in which the pieces are constructed. Ear- 
training, harmony, and analysis of form, the most 
musical elements of music, are receiving an ever- 
increasing share of attention. If the parents take 
an interest in these matters, and lead the children 
to think, in the intervals between lessons, of what 
the teacher has said about intervals, chords and 
keys, motives and phi'ases, it will wonderfully as- 
sist progress toward ideal musical culture. 

"The best feature of the whole matter is, that the 
pupil is not the only one who profits by such atten- 
tion. Under modern methods of instruction, the 
parents are likely to gain in direct proportion to 
their interest in the children's work. The writer 
knows a family where the mother, simply because 
she was interested in the child's advancement, kept 
herself informed of every step of her daughter's 
progress. As a result, the mother is an intelligent 
listener, to whom it is a pleasure to play, in spite of 
the fact that her actual instruction and her oppor- 
tunities of hearing fine concerts have been very 
limited. What she has done, evei'y mother might do, 
and more. For in this case there was no especial 
consultation with teachers. Hearty and active co- 
operation would result in greater good to all con- 
cerned. The conscientious teacher has as vital an 
interest in the matter as anybody, for he most keenly 
realizes the hindrance to his work caused by indif- 
ference in the home, and the gain that wuuld come 
from some such plan of co-operation. 

"Only through family study will any substantial 
growth in the popular appreciation of music become 
possible in this country A community in which the 
idea should be thoroughly carried out, in the ab- 
sence of any subsidized opera or symphony orches- 
tra, would, in ten years, equal any musical centre of 
Germany m true musical intelligence." 




A symphony (MS.) by Michael Haydn, elder 
brother of " the father of symphony," was produced 
recently in Vienna, and pronounced by connois- 
seurs to be a valuable acquisition to symphonic 
literature. As Anton Rubinstein overshadowed his 
brother Nicolas, so did the great Haydn obscure his 
brother Michael. 
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KUNKEL AND CONRATH AT HOLLAND BUILD- 
ING HALL. 



A Grand Recital for two pianos was given by 
Messrs. Charles Kunkel and Louis Conrath at Hol- 
land Building Hall on the 30th ult. The new and 
cozy hall was filled with a most critical and appre- 
ciative audience, who heard with enthusiasm the 
great programme offered them. It suffices to say 
that Messrs. Kunkel and Conrath outdid themselves, 
repeating their former triumphs and emphasizing 
the fact that they stand unrivalled in their chosen 
field. The following programme was rendered : 

1. (a) Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor, Bach ; (b) 
Sarabande and Variations, Conrath ; suite in form 
of a series of characteristic pieces, (1) Tenia, (2) Di- 
ologo, (3) Momento Giocosco, (4) Scherziuo, (5) Ro- 
manzo, (6) Intermezzo, (7) Alia Roccoco, (8) Marcia 
Funebre, (9) Finale Marcia Trionfale. 2. (a) Mid- 
Summer Night's Dream Music, Mendelssohn ; (1) 
Nocturne, (2) Dance of the Fairies, (3) Wedding 
March; (b) Andante — "Celestial Harmonies," Him- 
mel ; (c) Easter Chimes, Godard ; (d) Scherzo — 
Dance of the Elves, Thome ; (e) Faust — Gounod, 
Grand Morceau de Concert, Kunkel. 3. (a) Tann- 
haeuser March — ''Entering of the Guests of Wart- 
burg," Wagner ; (b) Praeludium (Prelude) Harfen- 
klaenge, Haberbier ; (c) Gavotte — " Queen of the 
Ball," Pirani ; (d) 2nd Rhapsodie Hongroise, Liszt. 



CHOPIN. 



Frederic Francois Chopin was born March 1st, 
1809 (1810 was incorrectly inscribed on his tomb- 
stone), at Zela Zowa Wofa, a village six miles from 
Warsaw, Poland. He died at Paris, October 17th, 
1849. His father, Nicolas Chopin, a Frenchman, 
and native of Nancy, came to Warsaw as a private 
tutor; was made Professor at the new Lyceum 
there, and kept a private school of his own. His 
mother was Justine Kryzanowska, of a pure Polish 
family. From her, Chopin seems to have inherited 
his pecular sensitiveness and Slavonic tempera- 
ment. When barely nine he played a Concerto by 
Gyrovvetz, and improvised in public. His masters 
were Zwyny. a native of Bohemia, and Joseph Eis- 
ner, a German, the Director of the School of Music 
at Warsaw, a composer of much mediocre church 
music, and a devoted student of Bach (or of as much 
as was then known of Bach). At the age of 19,says 
Musical News, he was a virtuoso, equal, if not su- 
perior, to all contemporaries, excepting Liszt ; and 
he then visited Vienna, Munich, and Paris, giving 
concerts, ostensibly on his way to England. But 



he settled in Pai'is, and rarely stirred from there. 
Before this he had written two concertos for piano 
and orchestra, which he played at these concerts. 
These are highly interesting as far as the treatment 
of the solo part goes, but the orchestration is poor. 
He owed his musical education to the kindness of 
Prince Antoine Radziwill. A great deal has been 
written about Chopin's delicate health, and especi- 
ally by Liszt ; but Karaskowski says that these ac- 
counts are very much exaggerated. Undeniably 
Chopin had a delicate constitution, but he was 
healthy. His chest troubles only commence in the 
last 10 years of his life, when bronchitis and con- 
sumption developed rapidly, under the influence of 
the late hours and excitement of Parisian life. 
Shortly after his arrival in Paris, in 1832, a new 
school of literature and music was formed, around 
which controversy raged high. Chopin threw in 
his lot with the Romantic School, of which the most 
daring representative was Berlioz. He did not ad- 
mit of any compromises with those who in his 
opinion did not represent progress, Chopin was a 
man who, to the last, kept up his family affections. 
He was very fond of his sister Louise, who fre- 
quently came from Warsaw to Paris to see him, and 
she spent the last three months of his life with him. 
He had a peculiarity of objecting to write to any 
but members of his own family. His handwriting 
was hardly ever seen, even by his greatest friends, 
and he has been known to traverse Paris from one 
end to the other, to decline an invitation, rather 
than write. Schumann, in a review, called Chopin 
"the boldest and proudest spirit of the times." 
Dannreuther says- "Chopin was a legitimately 
trained musician of exceptional attainments, a pi- 
anist of the first order, and a writer for the piano- 
forte pre-eminent beyond comparison, a great 
master of style, a fascinating melodist, as well as a 
most original manipulator of puissant and refined 
rhythm and harmony." Liszt says, "Chopin must 
be ranked among the first musicians individualizing 
in themselves the poetic sense of an entire nation." 
The list of his works extends only to Op. 74. As he 
wrote almost entirely in forms of a rhythmic and 
melodic type, such as Mazurka, Polonaise, Valse, 
Bolero, Tarentelle, etc , he virtually set himself the 
task of saying the same sort of thing, yet he never 
repeats himself, and he seems truly inexhaustible. 
He was a great inventor, not only in his treatment 
of the piano as an instrument, but in his composi- 
tions. He spoke of new things, and found new ways 
of expressing them. Liszt says," In Chopin's works 
we meet with beauties of a high order, expressions 
entirely new, and an original harmonic basis." His 
best works abound in combinations which maybe 
said to form an epoch in the handling of musical 
style. To Chopin we owe the extension of chords 
struck together, or " en batterie ;" the chromatic 
sinuosities of which his pages offer such striking ex- 
amples, and the little groups of superadded notes. 
This species of adornment had hitherto been mod- 
elled only upon the Fioriture (ornaments) of the old 
school of Italian song ; the embellishment of the 
voice had been servilely copied by the piano, al- 
though become stereotyped and monotonous. He 
imparted to them the charm of novelty, surprise, and 
variety, unsuited to the vocalist, but in perfect keep- 
ing with the character of the instrument. His Noc- 
turnes, Ballades, Impromptus, Scherzos, are full of 
refinements of harmony never heard before, bold 
and of startling originality. His Concertos and So- 
natas are beautiful indeed, but in them is more effect 
than inspiration. His beauties were only manifested 
fully in entire freedom. He was an original being, 
whose graces were only fully displayed when they 
had cut themselves adrift from all bondages. One 
of his best efforts in writing in classical form is in 
the Adagio of the second Concerto, for which he 
evinced a decided preference, and which he liked 
constantly to repeat. The principal phrase is of an 
admirable breadth. It alternates with a recitative, 
which assumes a minor key. Liszt says, "The whole 
of this piece is of a perfection almost ideal ; its ex- 
pression noAV radiant with light, now full of tender 
pathos." 



MAJOR AND MINOR. 



Musical circles have sustained an irreparable loss 
in the death of Mrs. Chester L.Moder, who died on 
the 18th ult., at Citronelle, Ala. Mrs. Moder was 
beloved by a host of friends who mourn her un- 
timely death and extend their sympathy to the be- 
reaved husband and relatives. The funeral took 
place from the late residence, 4160 Washington 
Boulevard. 

A song recital will be given on the evening of 
April 22, at the Fourteenth Street Theater, by Mme. 
Emma Juch and Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, under the 
auspices of the St. Louis Training School for Nurses 
Association. The programme will consist of groups 
of songs by Mme. Juch, cantillations by Mr. Ifrang- 
con-Davies, and a duet from "The Flying Dutch- 
man." 

LeoneavellO will have charge of the great jubilee 
concert in honor of Francis Joseph at Vienna, Au- 
gust 18. He will also compose the jubilee hymn. 

Johann Strauss wants to write the music for a 
spectacular ballet, and needs therefor a textbook. 
He offers a prize of 4,000 crowns for the best book 
sent him before May 1, 1898. The judges are to be 
Dumba, Hanslick," Mahler, Lothar, and Strauss 
himself. Few will envy them. 

The father of Felix Mendelssohn was wont to re- 
mark : "When I was a young man, I was dis- 
tinguished as the son of the great Mendelssohn 
(Rabbi Mendelssohn, author of New Phaedon); now 
that I am an old man, I am distinguished as the 
father of the great Mendelssohn (composer of St. 
Paul and Elijah.") 

What a lot of truth there is in this aphorism of 
Bubinstein's! It will pay to read it several times. 
"Talent, genius even, without application will not 
go far. Without talent, but gifted with applica- 
tion, it is quite the contrary. Thus it is that genius 
slowly fades away, while the worker, in time, 
makes his worth known." 

An important international orchestral competi- 
tion is to be held at Turin in July next, in which 
France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Belgium 
are to be strongly represented, and in which a hun- 
dred Italian bands will also take part. Verdi has 
consented to preside over the jury, among the mem- 
bers of which are Boito, Leoncavillo, Mascagni, 
Massenet, and Saint-Saens. 

Edouard Grieg, the Norwegian pianist, will 
direct a musical festival soon to be held in Bergen, 
Norway. The orchestra and chorus will number 
five hundred, and only Norwegian composition will 
be heard. The festival will open June 27th and 
close July 3rd. 

Great masters of art ought not to force scholars 
for they can exercise on them but a very indirect in- 
fluence. Without doubt it is a profit to the latter to 
hear a master execute a musical work in his own 
style, but they will never be able to assimilate his 
individuality. As for the rest, they can learn it just 
as well from lesser professors. This, assuredly, does 
not prevent there being scholars who try, as much 
as they can, to copy their master, but who succeed 
only in coughing and spitting like him. — Rubinstein. 

Ebenezer Prout, the well-known English theorist 
and editor, recently said that Bach, like Shakspere 
and the Bible, is inexhaustible. He went on to say 
that every three weeks he played through the whole 
of the forty-eight preludes and fugues, discovering 
new beauties each time that he had missed befoi'e. 
Bach is certainly the musician's musician. Once 
that certain peculiarities of construction, so differ- 
ent from the modern romantic and dramatic school, 
are understood, the player delights in delving in the 
polyphonic mysteries of the great master, and re- 
joices in the rich treasures of harmonic beauty hid- 
den there from the casual student. 
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The Perry School of Oratory, under the direction 
of Edward P. Perry, gave an entertainment on the 
28th ult., at its hall in the Y. M. C. A. building, cor. 
Grand and Franklin ares. The work of the stu- 
dents was in everyway worthy of the artistic teach- 
ing imparted by Mr. Perry, and drew out the ad- 
miration of all present. 

Music, that perfect model of elegance and pre- 
cision, was not given to men by the immortal gods 



with the sole view of delighting and pleasing their 
senses, but rather for appeasing the troubles of their 
souls and the sensations of discomfort which imper- 
fect bodies must necessarily undergo. — Plato. 

If you are in search of high-grade tailoring at 
popular prices, do not fail to callon Harlan Bros., 
N . E . cor. 6th and St. Charles streets. Their stock is 
brand new and of the choicest and most stylish pat- 
terns. Their patrons are among the best dressed 
people of St. Louis. 



SPRAINS? 



You'll find out what 
they are when you.... 
use crutches. 



You'll find 
out -what 



ST. JACOBS Oil 



is when you put the crutches away, completely cured. 



M any a woman is so exquisitely 
/ organized that the strains of 
music cause her to forget to eat or 
drink until reminded of the 
necessity by physical exhaustion, 
but the Nineteenth Century Woman 
never forgets to be daintily clothed, 
and she knows too that the place 
of all others to buy exactly what 
she wants at just the price she 
can afford to pay, is 




cwtt 

P. S. — Mail Orders are answered the same day 
as received, and special attention is given to 
accurately filling them. 




SIXTH, OLIVE AND LOCUST. 



Send for Kunkel Brothers' complete catalogue ; it 
embraces the choicest standard works : piano solos, 
piano duets, piano studies, songs, etc. For teachers 
and students KunkeVs Royal Edition of Standard 
Works is pre-eminently the finest in the world. 



JONES' 



COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 

307-309-311 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

THE COMPLETE BUSINESS COURSE, 

Short Hand, Type Writing, Telegraphy, 

Elocution and English Branches 

Thoroughly Taught. 

Student* may Knfer at Any Time and Select such 
Studies as They Desire. 
For information, circulars, etc., call at the College office 
or address J. C. BOHMER Principal. 
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Why? 



"Why can the "Crown" Pianos be warranted for ten years when others 
are only guaranteed for five years ? 



CROWN PIANO 

WAR RANTED 10 YEARS 

GE:Q,P.-fl!£Kr. NLRiieWGASG. 



Because! 




BECAUSE the Patent Practice Clavier prevents damage to, and 

BECAUSE the Patent Orchestral Attachment repairs damage done to 
the hammers by the wires. 

BECAUSE in making them, as the "World's Fair Judges said in their 
award to the "Crown," "Best materials and workmanship are employed." 
That little word ' ' Best ' ' was not given to any other piano at the Fair. Of 
course, the ' ' Best " award was given to the ' ' Best ' ' piano, because in it the 
Judges found the "Best material and workmanship." 

IS IT ANY WONDER THAT THE "CROWN" 
SELLS AND SATISFIES? 

It outwears all others, and outdoes all others, for -with its special pat- 
ented features you get not only more charming piano tones than you find 
in any other, but also you can most perfectly imitate the tones and effects 
of sixteen other instruments! 

NO OTHER LIKE IT! NO OTHER EQUALS IT! 

"Write at once for catalogue. The celebrated "Crown" Organs are also 
made by Bent. All catalogues free. 



GEO. P. BENT, Mfr., Bent Block, 






Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Triumphal Entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. 




J. Faure, the celebrated French composer, in his song "The Palms," of which 
this piece is a transcription has caught the true spirit of the people who hailed the 
triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, strewing palms before his way and lifting 
their hearts and voices in Hosannas that resounded far and near. He had in mind 
the scene of which the following is a description : 

"On the following day, Jesus left Bethlehem and went to Jerusalem. When He 
had come to Bethphage, near the Mount of Olives, He sent two of His disciples 
saying, 'Go ye into the village that is over against you, and immediately you shall 
find an ass tied, and a colt with her. Loose them, and bring them to Me. And if 
any man shall say anything to you, say ye that the Lord hath need of them.' 

So the disciples went and found the colt standing, as Jesus had said. They, 
therefore, brought the colt to Jesus, and laying their garments upon it, they made 
Jesus sit thereon. Now many wished to see Jesus, because He had raised Lazarus 
from the dead. When, therefore, Jesus was near to the city, His disciples and a 
great multitude spread their garments in the way; while some cut down branches 
from the* palm trees and strewed them along the road. And a vast multitude went 
before and followed after crying: 'Hosanna to* the Son of David 1 Blessed is He 
that cometh in the name of the Lord ! Hosanna in the highest ! ' 

There were also in the crowd some Pharisees, who being filled with envy and 
hatred, never lost sight of Jesus. Seeing the honors that were now paid to Him, 
they indignantly asked : * Hearest Thou what these say ? ' Jesus replied : ' If these 
should hold their peace, the stone walls will cry out.' The nearer He came to the 
city, the greater the crowd became, and the more the enthusiasm of the people 
increased. 

Then was fulfilled the prophecy of Zachary, that Jerusalem should be visited by 
her King as a Saviour, that He should be poor, and riding on an ass." 
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LES RAMEAUX, 
J. Faure. 

Sing- nations, sing in loud acoord, 

Lift hearts and voices with our own resounding", 

Hosanna! Praise to the Lordt 

Blessed our Saviour, in love abounding I 
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That was ere the day . light Had be . gun to wane, 
Speck, le, Bess and Brind . le Through the gate have passed. 
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er ro - - thend, 

den Schai . ten; 

dem Land . haus 



Ja . mie ernst uhd scheu, 

Schwalben flat- ternd schreih-, 
Heim der Land . mann eilt 






1. €Lui . et 

2. Deep . er 

3. Jen . nie 



in the 
grow the 
sweet - ly 



farm . house, 

shad . ows, 

blush - ing, 



Home the farm . er hies ; 

Or . cling swal - lows cheep; 
Ja . mie grave and shy, 




3. Nimmt der Mut - ter 
2."Ka . ty - dids" er 
1. Doch sein Weib steht 



Ei . mer, 
klin . gen; 
wach . end, 



Wei - che schweigt da - bei. 
Bald wirds A . bend sein 
Sieht wo Jen 



me 



weilt. 



P 



m£_ 



i ; i 




1. But his wife is watch - ing, 

2. Ka . ty - dids are call . ing; 

3. Takes the pails from moth . er, 



Shad . ing anx . ious eyes.. 
Mists o'er mead - ows creep. 
"Who stands si - lent by.... 





Al . le gleich 
Im . mer . noch 
Als den Ei . 
a tempo. 



be 
die 

mer 



trof - fen die Mut _ ter 

Mut . ter steht spa . hend 

hal . tend sie ste . het 

cres. 



vor 



vor 



dem 



f ! 5 

1 _ ; "While, with pail, 

2 ; Mo - ther her 

3. *~. Not one word 
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she 

eyes 

is 



lin . gers be . side the 
shad . ing, be . side the 
spok . en, the moth, er 



barn - yard 
barn . yard 
shuts the 
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3. Haus, 
2. Haus, 
I. Haus. 



Nun wis - send wa - rum Jen - nie und die I 1L & 2_ Ending 

Und wun - dert sich, dass Jen - nie und die Kiiti so lang bleib'n 

Ver - wun - dernd sich, dass Jen . nie und die Kuh so lang bleibn 

slentando. 



jQn nt=r i t j£ i J ' jl 3 i I I 



1. gate, Much won. d ring why her Jen - nie and' the cows come home so 

2. gate, Still won - ders where her Jen - nie and the cows can he so 

3. gate, But now she knows why Jen - nie and the 




Fed. 




3<! Ending. 
3. Kuh* so lang bheb'n aus! 
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Or 
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3. cows came home. 



so late! 
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THE PICTURESQUE IN MUSIC. 



Absolute music is confessedly the highest form of 
that art ; yet there is hardly a composer who has 
not given moments of extraneous interest to even 
his most serious works, some literary quality of mo- 
tive, or some picturesque effect of incident. In the 
popular hearing, such things heighten the pleasure 
of the music in the same way that situation streng- 
thens drama, plot intensifies the interest of fiction, 
and episode enhances the enjoyment of a picture. 

And while it is the divinest voice in man, music 
was doubtless initiated by some of the rudest voices 
and forces in nature, so that it is not surprising if 
some of these voices are now and then recalled in 
modern compositions. We lack a satisfying history 
of the evolution of this most beautiful and subtle 
art ; but among the attributes that it seems to have 
in its primitive forms is rhythm, a vital element, an 
echo of the measured sounds and motions that 
probably inspired the first musicians. As there are 
scientists who have declared that nature has no geo- 
metric forms, forgetful of the orbs of sun and moon, 
the sea verge, cloud bases, the rainbow, the flower, 
the crystal, the honeycomb, and the eye, so there 
are people who have rashly declared that there is 
nothing measured in nature to have suggested the 
rhythmic arts of poetry, dancing and music. Na- 
ture's expressions are often rhythmic. The walk of 
the man, the flight of the bird, the leap of the deer, 
the roll of the whale, the glide of the snake, the 
beat of the sea, the gust of the wind, the toss of the 
bough, the throb of the heart, the roll of worlds 
about their suns, are all in metre. 

Onomatopoeic or imitative speech has a music of 
its own that hints at a natural origin for ultra-ling- 
ual expressions. Virgil's " Quodrupedante putrem 
crepitu quatit ungula caynpum'" is as competent an 
indication of hoof-beats as the ride in Liszt's "Ma- 
zeppa." 

The interest inspired by a work of art depends on 
its treatment ; but a fair show to the subject is 
right enough, provided that art is not sacrificed to 
it. That is why literalism is offensive, for imitation 
is not inspiration. A storm, for example, cannot 
be imitated ; but it is a majestic phenomenon, and 
it is permissible to recall it. 

There is notable storm writing in Handel, Mo- 
zart, Weber, Rossini, Verdi, Rubinstein, Wagner 
and a host of others. Everybody recognizes the 
distant roll of thunder and the rush of hoofs in 
Schubert's "Erl-King." It is a fine and fearful 
thing, the gallop of a horse, especially when it is on 
a great errand ; and it is an advantage that music 
has over painting, that motion can be indicated 
with continuity, variety and dramatic effect. In 
the "Erl-King" — one of the best songs ever written 
— the father is represented as riding home late at 
night with his boy in his arms. A storm is raging, 
as the accompaniment relates ; and from time to 
time the boy cries that shadowy forms are about 
him, reaching, beckoning, whispering. The man 
tries to quiet him by telling him that they are hur- 
rying clouds and tossing trees, yet he shudders and 
urges the horse along. Unseen by him, a goblin 
king has gone by on the wind, and has snatched the 
child's soul to his fairy realm. The short, broken 
phrase at the end, telling that the child is gone, ex- 
presses an awe and horror too great for words, and 
more effective, in its place, than a dead march. 

The familiar overture to "William Tell," tuneful, 
varied, lively, is also descriptive and symbolical ; 
for the rising and passing of the storm is not mere- 
ly the break of rain and thunder, but the rising of 
people, and the flight of their oppressors. The 
tempest gathers ominously. It falls in a rush of 
minors ; it rumbles off across the mountains ; and, 
in the calmed and purified air, the Alpine horn is 
heard, emblemizing peace. By the simple device of 
repeating the call to the herds an octave higher, 
and on a soft-toned instrument, an echo is sug- 
gested, and this suggests crags and glaciers — and 
there is the picture. 

Music has followed the other art, and taken color 
from the influences that moulded them. It had its 
day of arid classicism, such as affected literature, 
drama, painting, and architecture in the seven- 
teenth century ; although the grandest of pure 
music, that of John Sebastian Bach, was a product 
of that period. It afterwards passed through a time 
of affectation and artifice, that leaves its trace in 
Italian opera, and was favorably affected by the ro- 
manticism of this century. It shows no parity with 
present-day l'ealism ; but it is touched with the dis- 
content, the self- examining spirit, of these later 
years — not by its inclining to realism, but by its 
restlessness, its alternating heroism and weakness, 
its reckless joy and heavy gloom, its lack of cheer 
and settled character. 

The French, as might be expected of so pliant and 
artistic a people, are doing much in descriptive 
music. Berlioz set the pace ; and Saint-Saens com- 
bines with the grace, frankness, and brightness of 
French music a rare dramatic talent. In the 
" Peseton" of the last-named writer he tells the 
Greek myth in themes full of variety, and instru- 



mentation opulent in color ; in his Algerian pieces 
he charges the orchestra with the drowse and fire 
of the Orient ; in his "Rouet d'Omphale " he spins 
and snorts for Hercules; in his "Danse Macabre" 
there is a mediaeval realism as grotesque as the 
pictures of Holbein. The latter work begins with 
the midnight booming of the clock ; and when the 
tremor of the bell has hushed, Death strides into 
the cemetery, knocks on a tombstone, tunes his 
fiddle, and launches into a strange waltz, to which 
the skeletons, that are now above ground, keep time, 
the rattling of their bones being represented by the 
clatter of a xylophon. There is an odd succession 
of minors here, the passage from G to F and back 
being withont modulation. The mad revel is kept 
up until the distant crowing of a cock is heard, 
when the crowd scuttles away, and the last echo of 
the dance is lost in the stir of the morning breeze. 

In Italian music the tarantella, descriptive of the 
mad dance of a victim of tarantula bite, is well 
known. It is in 6-8 time. Another kind of Italian 
music, also in 6-8 time, but slower and smoother, is 
the barcarolle. It was first sung by Italian fisher- 
men, and is believed, with reason, to have originated 
with the motion of the sea, the tempo of the song 
being made to conform unconsciously to the rise 
and fall of their boats on the waves. 

The ear takes a keen delight in the close of the 
" Walkyries,"that has become so popular a number 
on our concert programs. As Odin kisses away the 
godhood of nis disobedient daughter, Brunhild, he 
calls on the genius of fire to throw a circle of flame 
around her that shall protect her until the fearless 
one arrives. It is the old tradition of the sleeping 
beauty. The fire motive is a leaping, fluctuant figure 
that develops until you seem to hear the rocks clink- 
ing with heat. Then strikes in the lovely slumber 
motive, and the curtain falls on the departure of 
Odin in the light of the blaze. 

Music has no equal as a vehicle for supernatural 
effect. In its best estate it is the voice that hints at 
inspirations not of this earth, and foretells a high 
and common destiny. — Ex. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF THE AMATEUR. 



The word amateur is rightly applied to "those 
persons who cultivate any study or art from taste 
or attachment without pursuing it professionally." 
However, the persons who are classed as amateurs, 
says Music Trade Review, are many times inclined to 
try to force themselves into the professional circles 
greatly to their detriment, and the belittling of the 
calling they enter on a level with. There are many 
amateurs well fitted to pose as professionals, while 
there are many claiming place among the latter who 
would not specially grace the circle of the ama- 
teur. 

Possibly of all amateurs the amateur musicians 
are the most numerous, and the most apt to think 
that the world of professionals cannot hope to be 
just what it ought to be until they enter it. The 
amateur is all right until he or she become 
possessed of the idea that they have outgrown their 
sphere. If they mean to pursue the work of a pro- 
fessional and will prepare themselves for it, all well 
and good. This is not the case as a rule. The ama- 
teurs care more for the applause than the gain, and 
when they come out with professionals and find that 
there is but little of the former accorded to them 
they turn and cry out bitterly against a public so 
stupid that it cannot see that what they do is far 
better than anything their professional companions 
are doing. Learn, O amateur, where your place is! 
having found it keep it. You will be far more 
highly appreciated in so doing by friends and pub- 
lic. It is only vouchsafed to a few persons in the 
world to be even fair artists, and as for being great, 
well, the numbers will not weary you if you care to 
enumerate who the truly great musicians are of 
to-day. 

» 

"Being in the country one day," says an old 
French author, "I had a mind to see whether ani- 
mals, as is commonly said of them, take pleasure in 
music. While my companion was playing upon an 
instrument, I considered attentively a cat, a dog, a 
horse, an ass, a hind, some cows, some little birds, 
and a cock and hens, which were in the court below 
the meadow where we stood. The cat paid no re- 
gard to the music. She stretched herself out in the 
sun and went to sleep. The horse stopped short be- 
fore the window, and, as he was grazing, he raised 
his head from time to time. The dog sat him down 
upon his haunches, fixing his eyes steadfastly upon 
the musician, and continued a long time in the same 
posture with the air and attitude of a connoisseur. 
The ass took no notice. The cows gave us a mourn- 
ful look and then marched off. The little birds in 
the cages sang with the utmost eagerness ; while the 
cock minded nothing but the hens, and the hens 
busied themselves in scratching the dunghill. Im- 
agine these creatures to be human creatures, and 
you will have no bad representation of one of our 
politest assemblies at a musical performance. " 



There is a good deal of complaint now-a-days 
about the indiscriminate use of the encore, says an 
exchange. It is generally supposed that encores 
are not understood by those who make use of them, 
nor appreciated by those whom they are intended 
to compliment. This might reasonably be so. The 
artist usually executes as many numbers on a pro- 
gram as he feels equal or disposed to undertake. 
The strain is naturally great and the tension high, 
and he is unmercifully recalled, time after time, 
when he ought to be quietly resting. Surely, less 
persistent applause would please his vanity as well, 
without taxing to so great an extent his patience 
and his power of endurance. Some clever person 
has made a suggestion which ought to be promptly 
carried out. It is that a hole be made in the stage, 
through which the artist might disappear when the 
applause commenced, and, when occasion required, 
pop up again, like a jack-in-the-box, until the sim- 
ple-minded audience was made to feel the ridicu- 
lousness of the situation. 



The system of fingering for the piano, as now fol- 
lowed, originated with the great Johann Sebastian 
Bach, 1685-1750, in whose hands it developed from a 
chaos of unpractical rules into a perfect sys em, 
which, in its essential features, has endured to the 
present day. But only so much of this meti.od has 
remained in practical use as was retained by his 
third son, Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach, 1714-1788 ; 
and this system gradually assumed its present form 
in the hands of Clementi, Cramer, Field, Hummel, 
Chopin, and Liszt. In the English system, the thumb 
is represented by x, and the four fingers by 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 ; but according to the system followed in Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, originating, probably, in 
this last named country, the first five numbers are 
employed, the thumb being reckoned as 1, and the 
four fingers as 2, 3, 4, and 5. These terms were in- 
vented that the teacher may by them direct the pu- 
pil which of the fingers to use instead of striking 
the note with the same, or with all indiscriminately, 
and as being so much briefer than the words thumb, 
fore-finger, long-finger, ring-linger, and little- 
finger. 

Ernest Van Dyek, who, it is announced, will ap- 
pear in this country this year, is one of the leading 
European tenors. He is a Belgian by birth, al- 
though his reputation was made at Vienna and Bay- 
reuth. From the date of his first appearance at the 
" Festspielhaus," he has always been a favorite in 
certain roles, and scarcely a season has passed with- 
out his appearance there. In Vienna, where he 
was regularly engaged, he is also greatly admired. 
At the Metropolitan Van Dyck will be especially 
useful, as he is said to sing equally well in French 
and German. He is the possessor of a large reper- 
toire, and is familiar with all the tenor roles in the 
Wagner operas. Vienna regards him with favor as 
Faust or Romeo. He has sung in severai operas in 
recent seasons which have tut been heard outside 
of that city. It was he who w r as taken to Paris for 
"Lohengrin," "Tannhauser " and "De Walkuere," 
and he has come to stand before Parisian audiences 
as the great Wagnerian tenor. It is said that the 
reason why he never before visited America is be- 
cause he refused to accept less than $2,000 for each 
performance. 



Signor Mascagni's new opera, "Iris," will, ac- 
cording to present arrangements, be produced for 
the first time on the stage at the Teatro Costauzi. 
Rome. Iris, it may be recollected, is a pure and in- 
nocent Japanese girl. She is abducted by a Japan- 
ese Prince, who introduces her to the theatrical and 
other pleasures of Tokio. She is still innocent, but 
she is discovered by her blind father, who, believing 
her to be depraved, curses her. The girl takes the 
malediction to heart, and, finding life no dream of 
happiness, she in the third act dies. In the theatre 
scene in Tokio, in the second act, real Japanese 
musical instruments are used, and the setting is to 
be very realistic. Last June a sort of recital of the 
music of "Iris "was given by Mascagni before a 
large party of invited guests at the Palace of the 
Marchese Guerrieri-Gonzago at Mautua. 

We wonder if Siloti's favor with the matinee girl 
will be disturbed by the recent announcement that 
this pianist, who certainly does not appear to be 
over twenty-seven years of age, is married, aucl is 
the father of five children ? While we wish him all 
success, we fear that he will have to add a great 
many new Russian pieces to his program to over- 
come this fearful octopus. 

The latest Verdi rumor is tc the effect that the 
venerable maestro is at work on the revision and 
selection of music written for the Psalms and other 
church uses, which he composed many years ago. 

Frau Schumann-Heinck, the Wagnerian prima 
donna, has been engaged for ten years at the Berlin 
Royal Opera. Her salary will be $6,000 per annum. 



PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 



PIANO, ETC. 



O 



TTO ANSCHUETZ, 

PIANIST AND TEACHER, 

Address, 2127 Sidney St., St Louis. 



WM. 1). ARMSTRONG, 
PIANIST AND OKGAN1ST, 
(Harmony, Composition, Counterpoint and Instrumentation,) 

Address, Alton, Ills. 

THDWARD H. BLOESER. 

Studio, Boom 48 Laclede Bldg., 4th and Olive Sts. 



MISS DOLLIE DOWZER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO, 



Post-Graduate of Beethoven Conservato y, 

Address, 3934 Russell Ave, 



J. 



P. GRANT, 



TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Address, 411 S. 23rd St. 



MRS. EMILIE HELMERICHS, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE, 

Music Rooms and Residence, 1947 Arsenal St. 



M 



ISS KATIE JOCHUM, 

PIANIST AND TEACHER, 

Address, 1905 Land St. 



ERNEST R. KROEGER, 
PIANIST AND ORGANIST, 
(Harmony, Composition, Counterpoint and Instrumentation,) 

Address, 3631 Olive St. 



O. 



F. MOHR, 



TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Address, 2033 Sidney St. 



ISS CHRISTINE M. NOHL, 

,_»_ TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Teacher or Intermediate Dept. for Mrs. Strong-Stevenson, 

Address, 1413 Dodier St. 



M 



A 



UG. F. REIPSCHLAEGER, 

PIANIST AND TEACHER, 

Address, 4020 Iowa Ave. 



JOHN F. ROBERT, 

«J TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Address, 2624 Thomas St. 



A 



LFRED G. ROBYN, 

PIANIST AND ORGANIST, 

Address, 3714 Pine St. 



MRS. MAUDE E. STAATS TRUITT, Soprano, 
Vocal Culture and Pianoforte Instruction. 
Organist Cabanne M. E. Church South. Engages for Concerts, 
Musicals, etc. Address, 5967 Highland Ave. 



rpHE ST. LOUIS PIANO SCHOOL, 

J_ MRS. NELLIE STRONG-STEVENSON, Directress. 

Thoro it'll Course. Piano, Harmony, Lectures on all Musical 
Subjects. 3631 Olive Street. 



G 



EO. C VIEH, 

PIANIST AND TEACHER OF PIANO, 

Graduate of the Vienna Conservatory, 

Address, 2001 California Ave. 



MISS CARRIE VOLLMAR, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
Organist Memorial M. E. Church. Residence. 3135 Sidney St. 



SINGING. ETC. 



AX BALLMAN, 

TEACHER OF VOCAL MUSIC, 

Music Rooms, 104^ North Broadway. 



M 



MISS EUGENIE DUSSUCHAL (Contalto), 
SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Vocal Instruction. Address, 3008 N. 2lst St., St. Louis. 



MILTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Accepts engagements for Concert and Oratorio. 

Studio, Conservatorium, 3631 Olive Street. 



MRS. S.K.HAINES, 
TEACHER OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
Churches and Concerts provided with Professional Singers. 
Address, 2X Vista Building, Grand and Franklin Aves. 

MRS. MARY E. LATEY, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Rudersdorff Method. Address, 3625 Finney Ave. 



MISS TONI LIEBER, 
CONCERT SINGER AND TEACHER FROM BERLIN, 

New Department for Sight Singing. Foreign languages taught 
by competent assistant teachers. Studio, 523 Ware Ave. 



ROBERT NELSON, 
THE ART OF SINGING AS TAUGHT IN ITALY, 
St. Louis Conservatory of Vocal Music, 
Robt. Nelson, Director, 2627 Washington Ave. 



VIOLIN, CELLO, ETC. 



P. 



G. ANTON, Jr., 

VIOLONCELLO, 

Concert Soloist, 
Address, 1520 Clioute;iu Ave. 



F 



RITZ GEIB. 



SOLO VIOLINIST, 
Grand Opera House. Address, 3531 Olive St. 



pHAS. KAUB, 

^ VIOLINIST AND TEACHER, 

Address, 906 Lami St. 



A RNOLU PESOLD, 



SOLO VIOLINIST AND TEACHER, 

Address, 3528 Laclede Ave. 



T OWELL PUTNAM. 

JU TEACHEROF VIOLIN,MANDOLIN,BANJO,UUTTAR, 

Address, 1121 Leonard Ave. 
33rd St., bet. Easton and Franklin Aves 



M 



AURICE SPYER. 

VIOLINIST, 
Teacher of Violin and Mandolin, 
Address. 3684 Finney Avenue. 



/CHARLES STREEPER, 
^- / SOLO CORNETIST, 

Instrii'. tions given. Address, care Century Theatre. 



pARL A. THOLL, 

V^ SOLO VIOLINIST AND TEACHER, 

A dure s, 1002 N. High St. 



PIANO TUNERS. 



B. 



R. ROSEN, 

TUNER AND REPAIRER, 

Address Care of Kunkel Brothers. 



ELOCUTION. 



The Perky School of Oratory & Dramatic Art, 
Y.M.C. A. Building, Cor. Grand and Franklin Aves. 

Address Edward P. Perry, Principal. 
Entertainments and Engagements solicited. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



,R. ADAM FLICKINGER, 

DENTIST, 
Removed his office from 707 Pine Street to 1113 Pine Street. 



D 1 



PAPER IN THIS REVIEW FURNISHED BY 
GARNETT & ALLEN PAPER CO., 

PAPER MANUFACTURER AND DEALER, 
Music and Publication Paper a Specialty. ST. LOUIS 



C^ EO. E. OWENS, 

VJT PRINTER, 210 VINE STREET, 

Programmes, Invitations, Etc., given prompt and careful 
attention. 



THOMAS H.SMITH & CO.— Malcolm Love, 
Wegman& Co., and other first class PIANOS &ORGANS,Sheet 
Music & Musical Merchandise, 3838 Finney Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 



WAGENFUEHR & HILLIG, 

BOOK BINDERS, 

506 Olive St., Room 41, 

Specialty of Music Binding. Best Quality Work, 
Lowest Price. 



A NEW AND WONDERFUL EDITION 

—OF— 

CZERNY'S 
ART OF FINGERING. 

50 CHARACTERISTIC AND ARTISTIC 
STUDIES, 

REVISED AND EDITED 
— BY— 

DR. HANS VON BUGLOW, 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



CHAS. A. DRACH 

ELECTROTYPE CO. 

ELECTROTYPERS # 

* STEREOTYPERS, 

Cor. Fourth and Pine Streets, 

(Old Globe-Democrat Building) 
ST. LOUIS, = = JVIO. 



WHY BE WITHOUT 
A METRONOME? 

WHEN YOU CAN GET 



KunkeFs 

Pocket 
Metronome 



THE BEST EVER MADE, 
FOIl 50 CENTS. 



KUNKEL BROTHERS, 

612 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 



BERTINI'S 

Twelve Preludes «* Rondos. 

Edited by CARL SIDUS. 
Complete in 1 Book, $2.00. 



Published in Kunkel's Royal Edition. 



This is a set of most instructive studies of the 2nd 
and 3rd grades. They offer excellent variety of 
technical work and are indispensable to the musical 
education of every pupil. 

To be had at all music stores and of the publish- 
ers, 

KUNKEL BROTHERS, 

612 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 



Cramer= Buelow. 

Sixty Studies, fourth and latest edition of the 

celebrated fifty studies, with ten additional 

studies and annotations, by Dr. Hans von 

Buelow. Grade 3 to 5. 

Hook I. [K. B.] 1 50 

Book II. [B. E.] 1 50 

Book III. [B. B.] 1 50 

Book IV. [b. E.] - - • - 1 50 
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Shattinger piano & Musicgo. 

No. 1114 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET MUSIC 

A.nc3L IkIvi»io Buok:s. 
LOWEST PRICES and BEST GOODS. 

Correspondence Solicited. Catalogue Free. 



STUDIES. 



Kunkel's 

Royal 

Edition 



Of the most famous studies embodies 
all the researches known in piano lit- 
erature. The well-known perfection of 
the Royal Edition in all that relates to 
fingering, phrasing, annotations, adapt- 
ment to modern wants, etc., leaves lit- 
tle to be said. These studies have been 
edited by the greatest pedagogical 
masters of the age— Hans von Buelow, 
Carl Tausig, HansSchmitt, Franz Liszt, 
etc., etc. 

Behr=Sidus. 

Op. 575. Price 75 cents. Containing: No. 1 — 

Child's Song. No. 2— In the Month of May. 

No. 3 — Child's Play. No. 4— Joyfulness. No. 

5 — Barcarolle. No. 6 — Shepherd's Song. 

No. 7 — Spanish Dance, [k. e.] 
Beyond doubt the simplest studies published. 
Guide the young beginner in the most satisfactory 
manner. Great delight for children; stepping stone 
to Carl Sidus' great studies, op. 500 and 501. 

Gurlitt=Sidus. 

Album Leaves for the Young. Revised edition 
by Carl Sidus of Gurlitt's famous Little Tone 
Pictures for the Young Pianist. Great stud- 
ies in style and phrasing. Price $1.50. Con- 
taining: No. 1 — March. No. 2 — Bright Morn- 
ing. No. 3 — Northern Strains. No. 4 — By 
the Spring. No. 5— Song of the Lily. No. 6 
— Slumbering Song. No. 7 — The Fair. No. 
8— Turkish March. No. 9 — Dancing Waves. 
No. 10 — Free Fancies. No. 11 — Sunday. No. 
12— The Little Wanderer. No. 13— Hunting 
Song, [k.'e.] 
Very pleasing to the pupil. Complete little pieces, 
developing style and finish in playing. 

Hoscheles= Henselt. 

Op. 70. Twelve Characteristic Studies in two 
books. Henselt's revised and annotated edi-. 
tion of Moscheles' great studies. 

Hook I. Containing : No. 1 — Woodland Brook. 
No. 2— Hercules. No. 3 — Rustling Pines. 
No. 4 — Eolian Whispers. No. 5— A Winter's 
Tale. No. G— Perpetual Motion, [u. e.] 

book II. Containing: No. 7 — Village Holiday. 
No. 8 — Mazeppa. No. 9 — Romanza. No. 10 
— Fluttering Butterflies. No. 11 — Stormy 
Ocean. No. 12 — Whispering Waves, [r. e.] 

These studies are indispensable to the higher art 
of piano playing, and form the stepping stone from 
Cramer to Chopin. 



HARLAN BROS. 

HIGH GRADE TAILORING 

AT 

POPULAR PRICES. 

N. E. Cor. SIXTH and ST. CHARLES STS. 



F. X. Barada, Pres. JAS C Ghio, V-Pres 

Wm. J. Hruska, Sec'y and Treas. 

BARADA-GHIQ REAL ESTATE GO. 

INCORPORATED 1892. PAID UP CAPITAL, SI00.O0O, 

Telephone 3915. 

Real Estate Bought and Sold. Rents Col- 

lected. Liberal advances on Rents. 

LIST YOUR PROPERTY WITH US. 

915 Chestnut Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 



A. E. WHITAKER, 

Successor to EDWARD NENNSTIEL. 

Pianos and Organs for Sale and for Rent. Tuning 

and Repairing. 1518 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 

Branch Store, 2512 and 2514 N. 14 h St. 



T. BAHNSEN 

Pianos 

Grand, Upright and Square. 

Are manufactured in St. Louis and 
endorsed by our leading artists for 

Durability, Touch, and Even- 
ness in Tone. 

Warerooms. I 522 Olive St. 



Insure yonr Life with 

HENRY J. FREES, 

308 SECURITY BUILDING. 

General Agent Washington Life Ins. Co., New York 



'JYibuneJJicycles. 

$50.00 AND UPWARDS. 




WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION FOR 
FINE WORKMANSHIP AND 
EASY RUNNING 
QUALITIES. 



Handsome Catalogue Illustrating' our lull 

line of twenty-three models 

mailed tree. 



The Black Mfg. Co. 

ERIE, PA. 



The rosy freshness 

and a velvety softness of the skin is invaria- 
bly attained by those who use Pozzom's 
Complexion Powder. 



50 YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 




"rade Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights Ac. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
Invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without c harg e, in the 

Scientific American. 

A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & Co. 36,Broadwa > New York 

Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 




ST IMS TO KANSAS CITY 

AND THE 

HOURS SAVED to southwest /^isjouri 

AND KANSAS POINTS 

'WITH DIRECT CONNECTION* 

COLORADO «* PACIFIC COAST POINTS 

"T1K COLORADO SHORT LINE" 



JENSEN'S 
GREAT 
STUDIES. 

OR CHARACTERISTIC STUDIES 25 

BY ADOLF JENSEN. 
EDITED BY DR. HANS VON BUELOW. 



In 2 Books. Price $2 Each. 



Published in Kunkel's Royal Edition. 



These are the most wonderful and poetic studies 
for advanced players published since Chopin's time. 
They are edited by Von Buelow, and will be hailed 
with delight by all lovers of beautiful studies. Their 
technical worth alone will commend them to teach- 
ers and students. 

To be had at all music stores and of the publish- 
ers, 

KUNKEL BROTHERS 

6ia Olive Street. ST. LOUIS. 
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The great French piano house of Pleyel has put 
on the market a "piano-double," an instrument de- 
signed for ensemble playing. It has two keyboards, 
arranged in such manner as not to interfere with 
each other, each having its own set of strings. The 
advantages to be derived are evident, not only to a 
solo player, — it being similar to an organ with two 
manuals, in obtaining clearness in polyphonic mu- 
sic, — but to teachers who can use tins for pieces ar- 
ranged for two pianos. It has been received with 
favor by Parisian artists and teachers. 



OPERA STATISTICS. 



mm 



HALUS 

Vegetable Sicilian 

HA1RRENEWER, 

It doesn't cost much, yet it 
adds wonderfully to the 
looks. It is youth for a few- 
cents. No gray 
hair. No dandruff. 
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Good News to Teachers! 



A Great Edition of "The Last Hope," by 
Gottschalk. 

Teachers will be glad to learn that we have just 
published an edition by Mr. Charles Kunkel of the 
famous composition — 



The Last Hope," 



By L. M. Gottschalk. 

In his preface to the edition Mr. Kunkel says : 

" I take pleasure in presenting to the musical public an 
Edition, with Lesson, of this, the most popular of the compo- 
sitions of the late lamented Gottschalk. 

The Lesson herein contained is the same as received by 
me from Gottschalk himself, who was my intimate friend, and 
with whom I played in concerts throughout the country. 

No doubt this Lesson, coming from the author, will be 
hailed with delight by the countless admirers of this beautiful 
composition." 

Retail Price of this wonderful edition is - $1.00 
The Lesson alone is worth $25.00 

To be had at all music stores and of the publishers, 



KUNKEL BROTHERS, 

612 OLIVE STREET. ST. LOUIS. 



The editor of the "Bayreuther Blatter" states 
that during the period from July 1, 1896, to June 
30, 1897, there were given 1,114 performances of 
Wagner's works in the German language, as against 
1,003 in the year previous. The 1,114 performances 
took place in 89 cities. Of that number, 940 per- 
formances W( re given in 71 German, 104 in 10 Aus- 
trian, 30 in 4 Swiss, 21 in 2 Russian cities, 9 in Lon- 
don, and 4 in Amsterdam. The proportion of per- 
formances of the different Wagner operas is as 
follows: "Lohengrin," 287; "Tannhauser," 258; 
"Flying Dutchman," 148; "Walkyre,"107 ; "Meis- 
tersinger," 104 ; "Siegfried," 58 ; '' Gotterdammer- 
ung," 44; "Tristan," 41; "Rheingold," 38, and 
"Rienzi,"29. Of the different cities, Frankfurt 
and Hamburg lead, with 53 performances; Breslau 
is next, with 49 ; Berlin and Dresden, 47 each ; Mu- 
nich, 42 performances, and then come Vienna, 
Leipsic, Madgeburg, Chemnitz, Dusseldorf, May- 
ence, in the order named. About 300 performances 
were given in other than the German language, 
viz., in Egyptian, Flemish, Bohemian, Danish, Eng- 
lish, French, Dutch, Italian, Swedish, Spanish and 
Hungarian, making altogether more than 1,400 per- 
formances. 



FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS. 



The utmost resources of the car-builder's art have 
been exhausted in constructing the magnificent 
Chair Cars in use on the Wabash Line. They are 
literally palaces on wheels, splendidly upholstered, 
and decorated with the costliest woods. The chairs, 
which are free to passengers, can, by the touch of 
a spring, be placed in any position desired, from a 
comfortable parlor chair, though various degrees 
of lounging chairs, to a perfect couch. Many pre- 
fer these cars to sleeping cars for night journeys, 
and for day trips they are the most comfortable and 
convenient cars that can be devised. Reclining 
Chair Cars, furnishing ample accommodations for 
all passengers, are attached to through trains on 
the Wabash. 



Subscribe for Kunkel's Musical Review, the 

greatest of all musical journals. 



A PLACE TO GO. 



Harlequin Pranks. 



CAPRICE GROTBSQUB, 
. . BY . . 

CHARLES KUNKEL. 

One of the most humorous, characteristic and 
irresistible of pieces, aptly expressed by Milton's 
words : 

"Sport, that wrinkled care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides ; 
Come and trip it as ye go, 
On the light fantastic toe." 



Illustrated by a beautiful title page, 
order a copy. Price, $1.00. 



Don't fail to 



In answer to the many and repeated inquiries as 
to where to stop, or at what restaurant to eat while 
in St. Louis, we advise you, if stopping for several 
or more days, to go to any hotel and engage a room 
on the European plan, and eat at Frank A. Nagel's 
Restaurant, 6th and St. Charles streets. Ladies out 
shopping will find at Nagel's Restaurant an elegant 
Ladies' Dining Room on second floor, and will be 
delighted with the table and service, which are the 
best in St. Louis. 



Go to the popular firm, Namendorf Bros., 519 
Locust Street, when you want a fine umbrella, 
stylish pai'asol, or cane. Namendoi'f Bros, make 
them, and sell them as low as the lowest. 



Try Cook's Extra Dry Imperial Champagne. There 
is no foreign wine that has its boquet or any that is 
as pure. Forty years in the market and not an 
adulteration. "Strictly pure" is the motto. Cook's 
Extra Dry Imperial Champagne. 



Tho' "music hath charms" 

There is nothing more charming than a ride over 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 

The South' s Greatest Short Line. 

Tickets sold and baggage checked to all points in 
the United States, Canada and Mexico. 

The Road runs elegant Pullman Palace Sleeping 
Cars, with Drawing-room and Buffet, on Double 
Daily Trains between St. Louis and Mobile without 
change. For rates, tickets, time of trains, and gen- 
eral traveling information, apply to any Ticket 
Agent, or City Ticket Office, 215 N. Fourth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

W. B. Rowland, Gen. Agent, 215 N. Fourth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

E. E. Posey, Gen. Passenger Agent, Mobile, Ala. 

Jno. G. Mann, General Manager, Mobile, Ala. 



BUFFET COMPARTMENT SLEEPING CARS. 



A snug, richly furnished apartment, into which 
the traveler can lock himself or herself and enjoy 
absolute privacy, brilliantly lighted by the Pintsch 
Gas System, supplied with lavatory and closet, hav- 
ing an electric bell for summoning an attende&f, 
should he be desired to perform any personal ser- 
vice or serve any order from the well-stocked 
buffet — this is what the Wabash offers it patrons 
in the way of Sleeping Car facilities, and at very 
reasonable prices. These superb compartment cars 
are run on night trains betwean St. Louis and Kan 
sas City, St. Louis and Chicago, and Chicago and 
Detroit. 



Send for Kunkel Brothers' complete and descrip- 
tive catalogue of sheet music, etc. This catalogue 
embraces the choicest standard works : piano solos, 
piano duets, piano studies, songs, etc. For teachers 
and students Kunkel's Royal Edition of Standard 
Works is pre-eminently the finest in the world. It 
is the most correct typographically, the most care- 
fully fingered, and is phrased throughout, clearly in- 
dicating to the student the correct mode of reading 
and playing the composition. Kunkel's Royal Edi- 
tion has been edited by the following eminent com- 
posers and pianists : Hans von Biilow, Franz Liszt, 
Carl Klindworth, Julia Rive-King, Louis Kohler, 
Ernest R.Kroeger,Theodore Kullak,Carl Reinecke. 
Anton Rubinstein, Charles and Jacob Kunkel, and 
others. 




DO YOU KNOW THAT WE ARE 

THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 

Trunks * Traveling Goods 



IN THE WEST. 
WE H-VE THE 



Largest Line for this Season ever shown 
At Prices that Defy Competition. 

P. C. MURPHY TRUNK CO. 

Third and St. Charles Sts. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 



